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England in the Last Century. 
late number of Littell’s Living Age contains 
structive article from ‘“‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
,” respecting the social era of George III. In 
preliminary observations the writer remarks : 
We must begin by reminding our readers that 
incidents which mainly determine whether 
ous are to be accounted civilised or the reverse 
he conaition of their roads, the state of their 
sulture, and the means of transport available, 
ll times, and under everyday contingencies, 
phe conveyance of goods and of persons from 
point within the country to another. Wher- 
ou find these three conditions of social ex- 
we in good order, there you may be sure that 
‘are not sojourning with barbarians. There 
“be no high standard of art and literature 
ng them; their manners, in the common in- 
purse of life, may be rough; and even in the 
s which they entertain of moral and religious 
Irements, you may encounter a good deal 
sh offends your more just perception of what 
ght. But the people as a people are lifted 
e the line which divides civilization from 
arism ; they have made the first and certainly 
most important advances towards national re- 
nent. On the other hand, wherever these 
® conditions of social existence are in bad 
r, there, you may depend upon it, you have 
m among arude people. Their country may 
produced great writers, great artists, learned 
¢, philosophers, and scholars; and luxury 
abound in their capital as it abounded long 
in Rome. But the people, as a people, are 
btially rude; they have yet the first and most 
tant steps to take in the direction of national 
ament. 
en George III. mounted the throne, Eng- 
far as regarded the state of its roads, its 
e, and means of internal transport, was, 
the most backward, certainly one of the 
} backward of European countries. In respect 
ds it had decidedly fallen far bebind the 
n in which the Romans left it. The loug 
ght causeways of that marvellous people, 
ig n0 account of levels, but passing sheer from 
t to point, were all but obliterated, and noth- 
hard, solid, or fit to bear the pressure of travel, 
then, or for centuries before, taken their place. 
@ aud there, indeed, as on the Wiltshire 
moors of Devonshire, and the York- 


the surface of the ground, enabled men and horses 
to pick their way, even in winter, from one town 
or village to another. But wherever the old 
Roman roads were lost in other parts of the coun- 
try, nothing was brought in to supply their place, 
and travelling became, in consequence, not only 
difficult and dangerous, but well-nigh impossible. 

It is not our business to describe in detail how 
feeble were the attempts made long ago by legis- 
lation and royal authority to correct this evil. As 
early as 1285, a law was passed directing the 
bushes and trees to be cleared away from either 
side of the highways, to a distance of two hundred 
feet, for the avowed purpose of preventing robbers 
from lying in ambush. But for the construction 
of roads themselves no orders were given, and 
these became in consequence, wherever they ex- 
isted at all, exactly what the amount of traffic 
upon each happened to make it. Hence, two 
centuries later, the footway at tbe entrance of 
Temple Bar was become so choked by thickets 
and bushes as to be all but impassable ; indeed it 
was not till the accession of William and Mary 
that anything whatever was done to enforce the 
establishment of means of intercommunication be- 
tween either the capital and the provinces, or one 
provincial town and another. Then the Statute 
of Labour, as it is called, was first passed. This 
threw upon parishes the burden of maintaining 
such roads as were already marked out. But be- 
sides that the law made no requisition for new 
roads, so little was it regarded in its effect upon 
the old roads that in Queen Anne’s reign, and 
down to the demise of George II., the traveller 
who in winter approached London from the west, 
was in danger of sinking, even when he got to 
Knightsbridge, up to his saddle-girths in mud. 
Nor, as may be supposed, were the facilities of 
travel greater in the provinces than near the 
eapital. In the neighbourhood of Birmingham, 
where the soil is sandy, successive generations of 
men and horses cut down the paths here and there 
to a depth of many feet below the surface—one 
which is still existing, and known as Holloway 
Head, tells its own story, even though in part the 
hollow has been filled in. Jn like manner Hollo- 
way parish in London speaks of the condition in 
which the way or road used to be, from which the 
parish takes its name. As to Sussex, Fuller tells 
us that in his day the roads were such that an old 
lady, a friend of his, used to be dragged in her 
coach to church by six oxen. So also Cowley, 
the poet, encourages his friend Spratt to visit him 
in Chertsey, by showing that he might sleep the 
first night in Hampton town, and reach him in 
time for supper the day following. And thus 
things continued with very little improvement 
down to the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Lord Hervey, writing from Kensington in 1736, 
cow plains that ‘the road between this place and 
London is grown so infamously bad, that we are 
here in the same solitude as we would be if cast 
on a rock in the middle of the ocean ; and all the 
Londoners tell us that there is between them and 
us an impassable gulf of mud.’ 
Hervey scarcely overcolored his picture, is shown 


, Stone blocks laid down irregularly on by the fact that when Queen Caroline passed from | sarry passengers likewise ; 


And that Lord’ by packhorses. 


St. James’s Palace to Kensington, she spent two 
hours on the journey in bad weather, and that 
over and over again the royal carriage stuck fast 
or was upset by the wheel getting into a rut. Nor 
were the streets of London themselves in a much 
better plight. Open kennels ran in the middle 
of them, which, when the rain came down, flooded 
them altogether, leaving, on the subsidence of the 
waters, a sea of mud, through which (for there 
were no sideways or flagstones, ) passengers on foot 
had to pick their way, and to pick it after night- 
fall in the dark, for street-lamps there were none. 

Over roads of this description, the only practi- 
cable mode of travelling was on foot or on horse- 
back. The poor walked, the rich rode. The 
judges rode the circuits, and the bar walked or 
rode, according as their circumstances authorised. 
Ladies sat on pillions, with their arms round the 
gentlemen or servingmeu who rode before them. 
Queen Elizabeth made most of her journeys in 
this fashion, and entered the city in state sitting 
on a pillion behind the Lord Chancellor. She was 
provided, indeed, in the course of her reign with 
a coach, which, like the Roman carriages, was 
destitute of springs, the body resting upon solid 
axles. But so severe was the jolting that, except 
on state occasions, the coach never came with her 
into use, nor was it for many years after her reign 
adopted even by the great nobility. The horse- 
litter conveyed ladies who were too delicate to go 
through a journey on horseback, and the pillion 
did service with the more robust. 

Meanwhile, what little traffic in goods was car- 
ried on between one part of the realm and another 
was carried on entirely by packhorses. Corn and 
wool went to market in creels. Manure was carried 
to the fields in the same way; and in the same 
way from moss or forest, fuel was conveyed to 
towns, villages, and private houses. Even the 
little coal which was used in the southern coun- 
ties could only be transported in panniers from 
the seashore or vavigable rivers inland. In a 
country so circumstanced it was out of the ques- 
tion that manufactures of any kind could flourish. 
It was cheaper to import foreign wares into Lon- 
don by sea than to bring them on horses’ backs 
from the interior. And elsewhere than in London 
people were content to do without articles which 
are now regarded as indispensable, even to the 
poorest. For example, a hundred and fifty years 
ago vessels of wood, pewter, and even of leather, 
formed the chief part of the household and table 
utensils in opulent families. Clothing, glass, 
‘ delft,’ cutlery, paper, even hats, all came from 
France, Germany, and Holland; and most of 
these, like plate in silver and gold, were in com- 
mon use only among the titled and untitled no- 
bility. 

Commercial intercourse there was, however, of 
a certain kind even then between the capital and 
the provinces, and between one provincial town 
and another. At the time when Smollett made 
his famous journey from Glasgow to London, this 
was carried on partly in wagons, more frequently 
The latter were used principally 
former had begun to 
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conveyance Smollett made trial. 
went in long strings, one following the other, 
pretty much as in the present day mules traverse 
Spain; and in England in 1753, as in Spain in 
1867, the leading beast, because he was remark- 
able for his sagacity, bore a bell, or a collar of 
bells, wherewith to guide aright those that follow- 
ed. We find in that amusing work ‘ The Original,’ 
a passage which explains so accurately the cir- 
cumstances under which this species of internal 
trade was carried on, that we cannot do better than 
transfer it to our own pages :— 

‘T have, by tradition, the mode of carrying on 
the home-trade by one of the principal merchants 
of Manchester, who was born at the commence- 
ment of the last century, and who realized a suffi- 
cient fortune to keep a carriage, when not half-a- 
dozen were kept in the town by persons connected 
with business. He sent the manufactures of the 
place into Nottinghamshire, Lincolnshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and the intervening counties, and 
principally took in exchange feathers from Lin- 
colnshire, and malt from Cambridgeshire and 
Nottinghamshire. All his commodities were con- 
veyed on packhorses, and he was from home the 
greater part of every year, performing his journeys 
entirely on horseback. His balances were received 
in guineas, and were carried with him in his 
suddle-bags. He was exposed to the vicissitudes 
of the weather, to great labor and fatigue, and to 
constant danger. In Lincolnshire he travelled 
chiefly along bridle-ways, through fields where 
frequent gibbets warned him of his perils, and 
where flocks of wild-fowl continually darkened the 
air. Business carried on in this manner required 
a combination of personal attention, courage, and 
physical strength not to be looked for in a deputy; 
and a merchant then led a much more severe and 
irksome life than a bag-man afterwards, still more 
than a “traveller” of the present day. In the 
earlier days of the merchant above mentioned, the 
wine-merchant who supplied Manchester resided 
at Preston, then always called Proud Preston, be- 
cause exclusively inhabited by gentry. The wine 
was carried on horses, and a gallon was considered 
a large order.’ 

Allusion has been made in this extract to the 
perils of the road, and to the frequent gibbets 
which warned the travelling merchants, in the 
midland and northern counties, to keep constantly 
upon their guard. It was not, however, in the 
midland and northern districts of England exclu- 


The packhorses|of David Hume to point an argument. 


It was as 
follows : 

The celebrated Dr. Hume wrote an essay on 
the sufficiency of nature; and the no less cele- 
brated Dr. Robertson on the sufficiency of Revela- 
tion and the insufficiency of the light of nature. 
Hume came one evening to visit Robertson, and 
the evening was spent on the subject. The friends 
of both were present, and it is said that Robertson 
reasoned with accustomed clearness and power. 
Whether Hume was convinced by his reasoning 
or not we cannot tell; but at any rate he did not 
acknowledge his conviction. Hume was very 
much of a gentleman, and, as he rose to depart, 
bowed politely to those in the room, while, as he 
retired through the door, Robertson took the light 
to show him the way. 

“Q, sir,’ he continued, “I find the light of 
nature always sufficient,’ as he bowed on. The 
street door was open, and presently, as he bowed 
along the entry he stumbled over something con- 
cealed, and pitched down stairs into the street. 
Robertson ran after him with a candle, and, as he 
held it over him, whispered softly, and cunningly: 

‘“‘ You had better have a little light from above, 
friend Hume,” and, raising him up, he bade him 
good night and returned to his friends. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Daniel Wheeler writes in his journal: ‘I had 
to bear testimony to the power of Truth in the 
heart, if believed in and submitted to. Just as 
we are concerned to dwell near to this power in 
our daily walks through life, shall we be permitted 
to witness its influence upon our minds, when met 
together for the purpose of worshipping that God 
who is a spirit, and must be worshipped in spirit 
and in truth. It was declared by the Saviour of 
the world, when personally on earth, that where 
two or three are gathered together in His name, 
there is He in the midst of them. But it would 
be well for us all to examine whether we are met 
in His name; whether His name, which is His 
power, doth rule and reign in our hearts ; whether 
our thoughts are brought into obedience to the 
Spirit of Truth. None can meet in His name, in 
the expectation of witnessing His presence in the 
midst of them, but those who are subject to his 
power. It is for want of submission to this power 
in our hearts, that so many sit in dry places, 
where there is neither dew, nor rain, nor fields of 
offering. Such go from meetings as they come, 


sively that the practice of highway robbery was of barren, unfruitful, and unrefreshed ; yet the Divine 


frequent occurrence. While Turpin and Brad- 


promise stands fast: ‘ Where two or three are 


shaw made the Great North Road the scene of|g2thered together in my name, there am I in the 


their operations, Duval, Macheath, Macbain, and 
many more infested Hounslow Heath, Finchley 
Common, Shooten-Hill, and other approaches to 
the capital. Many bodies of highwaymen, hung 
in chains, ornamented most of these approaches ; 
yet the example failed to deter from constant re- 
petitions of the offence which had cost these men 
their lives. Nobody thought, indeed, a hundred 
years ago, of setting out upon a journey, whether 
he travelled by coach or on horseback, without 
getting his firearms ready; and the circumstance 
of having used them effectively, and beaten off or 
killed a robber, gained for a gentleman almost as 
proud a name as the soldier acquires now by win- 
ning the Victoria Cross. The following story of 
John, Earl Berkeley, is not new, but we give it 
as well illustrating the manner of the times of 
which we are writing. 
(To be continued.) 


Anecdote of Hume.—An amusing anecdote is 
told of Dr. Robertson of Scotland, who, with a 
ready wit, drew an illustration from a misfortune 


midst of them.’ ”’ 


A Fugitive Slave Town in Brazil—The ability 
of the black man to govern himself is illustrated 
by a curious discovery recently made in Brazil. 
It seems that there is in a remote district on the 
northwestern confines of that empire a town com- 
posed of about four thousand runaway slaves, 
These fugitive negroes have established a muni- 
cipal government of their own ; they have streets 
well laid out, houses built, and it is now by the 
merest chance that the government has heard of 
it. The town is called Manso, and is near the 
mountains of St. Jeronymo. The townspeople 
are industrious, but, as women are scarce, they 
make raiding parties to run away with women ip 
the settlements. One of these women escaped, 
and gave notice to the authorities of this extraor- 
dinary town. 

It is to be hoped that the Brazilian government 
will be sufficiently enlightened to abstain from 
interference with the affairs of this important 
settlement.—L. Post. 


For ‘*The Frie: 
Selections from the Unpublished Letters | 
Journal of a Deceased Minister, 


The letters and memorandums alluded to 
latter occupying a subsequent part of the M' 
embrace a period of about fifteen years ; until 
writer’s death. : 

While they are manifestly the outpourings 
heart an-hungered and athirst after righteoust 
and deeply imbued with the love of the Sav: 
they no less set forth the deep baptism, 
thorough participation in His cup of suffe: 
which ever mark the devoted disciple and wi 
scholar in the school of Christ; agreeably tc 
Saviour’s declaration to James and John: | 
shall indeed drink of my cup, and be bapt 
with the baptism that I am baptized with,” 
But, as proved by our Journalist, ‘ Truth ha 
price, and usually a costly one ;” she was ni 
theless enabled, through and over all, “in he 
and depth,” ‘in weariness and painfulness, 
the name of the Lord to set up ber banner; 
with much humility and patience, practical 
magnify that grace, through faithful obedien 
which she became what she no doubt was, wa 
and sanctified, and justified, in the name of 
Lord Jesus and by the Spirit of our God. 

The often hurried composition of epistolary 
respondence will, it is hoped excuse, in the e 
critics, portions here presented, which coulc 
well be separated or re-arranged without inju 
the whole. 

“5th mo. 19th, 1833. Although the billoy 
affliction may run high, and appear to poor, | 
human nature, almost overwhelming, yet the 
hand which in former times saved a confiding 
ciple, is still able to succor his dependent 
dren, and make a way for them where ther 
pears no way.” 

“6th mo. 23d. Joys of earthly origin 
unknown to the Son and Sent of the Fa 
How, then, can His followers expect exem] 
from suffering? I believe it remains a trut 
this day that ‘The Lord will have a tried 

le.’ ” 

“1st mo. 8th, 1834. Thou asks to be infor 
respecting the closing scenes of the lame 
.* The little information we have had 
been through who was a faithful and 
wearied attendant during his illness. He 
entirely sensible until the close ; and died a 
believer in the faith of Jesus: which he evi 
not only by words but by a patient and meek 
render of Ais will to the will of Him who ¢ 
all things well. Almost his last words 1 
‘Happy, happy. Come Lord Jesus, come qui 
Receive my spirit.’ 

“The contemplation of a death so glorior 
well calculated to raise in a reflecting mind 
sires so to live, that the same happy assuran 
acceptance may be vouchsafed us by a met 

od; who has promised to be with, and su 
his dependent children, throughout all time, 
hath graciously declared he will be with, an 
sist all those who seek Him. We may alsos 
him a striking exemplification of the transitor 
of all the fondly cherished things of a fle 
existence — young, talented, the delight of 
family, caressed by a large circle of acquaini 
and friends, to whom his many engaging qua 
had firmly endeared him; he had as much r 
as ourselves to look forward to length of days 
anticipate the reward of talents honorably « 
pied. ‘They shall perish,’ remains indelibly 
pressed on all time can boast—but ‘ Thor 


* A young man of talent and of religious promi 


est,’ will still remain to be the christian’s hope 
ile here, his only anticipated joy in eternity.” 
‘1st mo. 12th. Since thy late visit another 
r has been numbered with those forever gone ; 
| were it possible for us to peruse the registered 
of mercies slighted, favors misapplied,—the 
Its of omission and commission, few can plead 
mption from,—we might rationally conclude 
ry effort would be exerted, so to employ our 
ie from day to day, that the termination of this 
might find us strengthened in the hope of 
fing in measure fulfilled our duty to our Crea- 
, our fellow creatures, and to ourselves.” 
‘2d mo. 18th. I do not know that I can spend 
hort period of solitude more agreeably or profit- 
y, than by communing with my absent brother. 
periods of separation were not sometimes allott- 
we should scarcely feel, to its full extent, the 
asure we derive from the social and affectionate 
ercourse of those endeared to us by the strong 
3 of nature or friendship ; or how necessary they 
to our happiness. It is a beautiful regula- 
2 in the social system, and when exercised 
hin proper limits, is an unfailing source of 
ypiness, and tends, more than any other emol- 
it of an earthly cast, to reconcile us to the 
erwise dull and tedious routine of terrestrial 
ies. Ties of this nature, either in families or 
hin the wider range of properly selected friends, 
aented by a union in the truth asit isin Jesus, 
rd a truly enriching banquet, compared to 
ich, the idle pursuits of what the world terms 
jpiness, are feeble and unsatisfying in the ex- 
me; yielding to its votaries only the harrowing 
ult that the end is sorrow. 
‘Winter seems to have resigned his sway much 
lier than usual, and given place to the most 
tming of the seasons. Balmy gales have 
athed upon us all their sweetest influence; and 
feathered songsters have trilled their harmoni- 
lays in welcome of its return. Thou may 
nk me rather poetical, but spring scems all 
try, and its appearance always awakens feel- 
8 which I love but too well to indulge—feel- 
Sin which all, who are alive to beauty, must 
take of in a greater or less degree. 
‘I am quite aware the hand of time is working 
y a change, and subduing many a propensity 
ie obliterated than retained. Nay, a deeper 
aciple must act upon all that is perishable, and 
ce or refine everything opposed to its pre- 
mance. The heart must be created anew, ere 
be a proper offering to Him who formed it. 
tse its thoughts, affections and inclinations 
st be subjected to the unerring test, ere it can 
cleansed and fitted to receive the engrafted 
wd of the Kingdom, which is able to make us 
@ unto salvation, through faith which is in 
rist Jesus. Perhaps I may unpresumingly say, 
ave felt a little of its influence. I look witha 
different eye on what earth calls happiness, 
what I did a few years since. I have been 
‘mercifully sensible that it can yield no per- 
t treasure, and must be held in abeyance, 
by the strengthening arm of the Preserver 
n, if we avoid contamination. I have found 
I once took pleasure in, deeply shaded and 
den, as being unable to yield profitable and 
g knowledge; and have received instead, 
es which are deep, and enduring, and full of 
ise: hopes which cheer earth’s pathway, and 
where earth’s sorrows and conflicts can find 
nce,” 


(To be continued.) 


ing School Children’s Eyes.—A curious 
has been published at Breslau lately by a 
Hermann Cohn, giving the result of an ex- 
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amination of the eyes of ten thousand and sixty 
school children. The proportion of shortsighted 
children was 17.1 per cent., or seventeen hundred 
and thirty among ten thousand and sixty. No 
village children were found to be shortsighted 
until they had been some time at school—at least 
half a year. There were, in proportion, four times 
as many shortsighted children in the town (Bres- 
lau) as in the country, and shortsightedness in- 
creased generally with the demands made upon 
the children. Dr. Cohn attributes the evil in a 
great measure to the bad construction of school 
benches, which force the children to read with 
their bouks close before their eyes, and with their 
heads held downwards.— Late Paper. 


The Plague of Locusts, 

A correspondent with the Indian Commission 
up the Missouri river, writes as follows of the grief 
of the Indians at the destruction of their corn crop 
by grasshoppers. He says: 

“The Indians believe that the Great Spirit 
smiles or frowns as he is pleased or displeased, 
hence their thanks for plentiful harvests, triumphs 
over their enemies, their dances, pow-wows, and 
thanksgivings, also their tears and wailiugs when 
the seasons fail and disaster comes on apace. Per- 
haps the most touching incident we ever witnessed 
occurred a few days since, at the Yankton Mis- 
sion, illustrative of this idea. The Indians had 
planted, weeded, and carefully tended upward of 
a thousand acres of corn. During the entire spring 
and summer—from the time the tiny seed had 
been buried in the earth till it burst and shot forth 
its green leaves—till the thousand acres were 
green with waving tassels and lofty spires—till 
the stalks were heavy with golden fruit—till then 
the squaws watched it and talked over it, dreamed 
in their own savage way of the comfort and sup- 
port it was to be to them in the winter. Last 
week, the armies of grasshoppers, like a pestilence, 
landed in the country, and flying over the river in 
squads and legions, looking like vast clouds of 
dust against the horizon, now a dark spot against 
the clear blue ether, now visible a few feet above 
the earth—a vast, buzzing, chirping, moving 
mass, bearing death in their touch, and starvation, 
suffering, and want in their wake—came upon the 
carefully watched corn of the Yanktonites. Ina 
single night it disappeared. ‘The tall, straight 
stalks were bowed down, the leaves, eaten through, 
wilted and died; the kernels, half ripe, were 
sucked of their strength—the whole field was de- 
stroyed. ‘Touching enough to move the heart of 
the most stoical was the sight on the morrow. 

“Up and down the furrows all over the field 
ran the squaws and children, wailing, and crying 
piteously. They ran to the stalks and bent them 
over, examining them mournfully ; they tore away 
the husks and looked upon the eaten kernels and 
naked cobs with a strange look of savage despair. 
Starvation seemed written on their faces, as with 
sad and dismal wails and howls they came out of 
the field and looked upon their little papooses, 
who in sleeping innocence they had left, some 
hung in blankets to the fences and trees, and 
others playing on the green sward. ‘We must 
die, we must starve,’ so utterly helpless did they 
seem—so savagely hopeless. ‘I'he men wrapped 
the blankets around themselves, and when the 


squaws told them the news they said nothing, did 
nothing to indicate that any great emotion was 
stirring within them, but their countenance looked 
so woe begone, so heart-rendingly sad, that if we 
were introduced to a legion of people doomed to 
‘be hanged, they could not look more sad than 
\these poor Yanktonites.” 
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For “The Friend.” 
“T had rather be a door-keeper in the house of my God, 
than dwell in the tents of wickedness.” 

Let this man glory in his illustrious ancestors : 
—another bless himself in a fancied superiority :— 
and another glory in his riches—let this man 
pride himself for his fine house and numerous 
servants, and another gloat upon his high reputa- 
tion. I cannot see his character ennobled. 

He enjoys the favor of the great, but not thy 
loving-kindness, O God, which is better than 
life. Oh death, what contempt doth thou pour 
on the high ! as clouds are driven by the northern 
blast ; as snow is melted by the sun; and as stub- 
ble is consumed by the fire ; so vanishes all earthly 
glory at thy approach—look upon the repository 
of the dead where the dust of the servant and 
his lord are blended into one. 

Miserable they! who distinguish themselves 
only by such distinctions as are abolished in the 
grave, and are of no avail in the awful judgment. 
With what blank faces will they look, who have 
no other recommendations but their illustrious 
pedigree, their great wealth, and their renown, 
when He whose life was lowly, and death igno- 
winious, shall sift them at His tribunal? When 
every mask shall be pulled off, and their eternal 
state be adjusted, not according to their own or 
the world’s estimate, but according to what they 
were in the eye of God, the Judge of all. 

Cease then, O my soul, to admire or to envy 
the glory of the world; nor esteem them truly 
honerable, whose souls are not truly great, and 
whose glory will not descend after them into the 
grave. It is thine alone, Oh Righteousness of 
God, that can lift the poor from the dung-hill, 
the needy out of the dust, and make the off-scour- 
ings of all things, be the excellent of the earth. 

The truly great—what though he be not a 
favorite of the prince when he has power with 
God—what though he possess not wealth, when 
the unsearchable riches of Christ are his— 
what though his house be the humble cottage, 
when the King of Glory deigns to come under 
his lowly roof, and even to dwell there—what 
though his memory should die away in the city 
where he lived, his memory in heaven is ever- 
lasting. 

Go then, O immortal soul! seek that honor 
which comes from God only—which is no phantom 
to mock thy grasp, or bubble to break at thy 
touch—but a blessed reality—the praise of men 
cannot bestow it, or their reproaches take it away. 
The Lord of Hosts hath purposed to stain the 
pride of all other glory; but this honor will never - 
be laid in the dust. 


eb betigsglt pak 

It is said of the late Dr. Marsh, that even his 
enemies could not long oppose him with bitter- 
ness; for he seldom spoke unkind words, conse- 
quently the flame of hatred quickly expired, there 
being no one to keep up the quarrel. We have 
here a curious instance of this. A clergyman 
published a pamphlet containing various false 
statements about Dr. Marsh, of which he took no 
notice :— 

‘‘ Shortly afterwards,” says Miss Marsh, “on 
some public occasion, the benefactors of the County 
Hospital were required to walk together in pro- 
cession. My father was one of them, and the 
clergyman who was appointed to walk with him 
was the one who had attacked him. My father 
had heard his name, but the other did not know 
that his companion was the man whom he had 
been persuaded to calumniate. He became so 
charmed with him in the course of their walk, 
that at the end of it he said to a friend who re- 
sided in the town, ‘ Tell me who was my delight- 
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ful companion? He seems to be the beau-ideal 
of a christian and a gentleman.’ ‘He is the man 
about whom you have written in no measured 
terms,’ was the reply. The clergyman was hurry- 
ing away, when my father hastened after him, 
took his hand, and expressed his cordial good 
wishes for him. The other was deeply touched, 
and at once went to his publisher to buy up the 
remaining copies of his pamphlet, that he might 
commit them to the flames.” 


——__~+>_—_ 


EVENING HYMN. 


Quietly rest the woods and dales, 
Silence round the hearth prevails, 
The world is all asleep: 
Thou, my soul, in thought arise, 
Seek thy Father in the skies, 
And holy vigils with Him keep. 


Sun where hidest thou thy light? 
Art thou driven hence by night, 
Thy dark and ancient foe? 
Go! another Sun is mine, 
Jesus comes with light divine, 
To cheer my pilgrimage below. 


Selected. 


Now that day has past away, 
Golden stars in bright array 
Bespangle the blue sky : 
Bright and clear, so would I[ stand 
When I hear my Lord’s command 
To leave this earth, and upward fly. 


Now this body seeks for rest, 
From its vestments all undrest, 
Types of mortality : 
Christ shall give me soon to wear, 
Garments beautiful and fair,— 
White robes of glorious majesty. 


Weary limbs, now rest ye here, 
Safe from danger and from fear, 
Seek slumber on this bed: 
Deeper rest ere long to share, 
Other hands shall soon prepare 
My narrow couch among the dead. 


While my eyes I gently close, 
Stealing o’er me soft repose, 
Who shall my guardian be ? 
Soul and body now I leave 
(And thou wilt the trast receive, ) 
O Israel’s Watchman! unto Thee. 


O my friends, from you this day 
May all ill have fled away, 
No danger near have come ; 
Now, my God, these dear ones keep, 
Give to my beloved sleep, 
And angels send to guard their home. 


es 


ANGRY WORDS. 


Anvgry words are lightly spoken 
In a rash and thoughtless hour, 
Brightest links of life are broken 
By their deep insidious power. 
Hearts inspired by warmest feeling, 
Ne’er before by anger stirred, 
Oft are sent past human healing, 
By a single angry word. 


Selected. 


Poison-drops of care and sorrow, 
Bitter poison-drops are they ; 
Weaving for the coming morrow 
Saddest memories of to-day. 
Angry words,—oh, let them never 
From the tongue unbridled slip ; 
May the heart’s best impulse ever 
Check them are they soil the lip. 


Love is much too pure and holy, 
Friendship is too sacred far, 
For a moment’s reckless folly 
Thus to desolate and mar. 
Angry words are lightly spoken; 
Bitterest thoughts are rashly stirred ; 
Brightest links of life are broken 
By a single angry word. 
J. Middleton. 
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caressed. Legal proceedings cease. 


by force of arms.” 


Seneca, the great moralist of antiquity, is still 
“ How 
are we to treat our fellow creatures? Shall we not 
How small a matter 
not to hurt him to whom we are bound by every 
obligation to do all the good in our power! Some 
deeds which are considered as villainous while 
capable of being prevented, become honorable and 


more strong in his condemnation of war. 


spare the effusion of blood? 


glorious when they arise above the control of law. 
The very things which, if men had done them in 


their private capacity, they would expiate with 
their lives, we extol when perpetrated in regi- 
We punish 
murders and massacres committed among private 
persons; but what do we with wars, the glorious 
crime of murdering whole nations.”’ — British 


mentals at the bidding of a general. 


Workman. 


Holiness and Mumility. 

Holiness and humility are inseparably connected 
together. The nearer the soul comes to God, the 
more completely it is humbled, subdued and over- 
powered. 
the Lord out of the whirlwind that he exclaimed, 
‘‘ | abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” 
When the ‘ still small voice’ of God spake to the 
exiled prophet in his cave, he wrapped his blush- 
ing face in his mantle, and his whole being bowed 
before the divine presence and power. It was 
when the evangelical prophet Isaiah saw the glory 
of the Lord, and heard the six-winged seraphim 
erying one to another, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, is the 
Lord of hosts,” that he cried out, ‘‘ Woe is me, 
for lam undone.”’ It was after Paul had been 


caught up into the third heaven that he said of 


himself that he was ‘‘ the least of all the saints.’’ 
And it was the beloved disciple, whose head had 
leaned on the bosom of Jesus, and whose eyes had 
beheld his glory in apocalyptic vision, whose 


meek, child-like spirit has been the admiration of 


all ages. Thus it is with every saint of God on 
earth, and it is so with every glorified spirit in 
heaven. The higher the soul rises in holiness, 
the deeper it sinks in humility and self-abasement. 
So sings Montgomery : * 
“ The bird that soars on highest wing, 
Builds on the ground ber lowly nest: 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest : 
In lark and nightingale we see 
What honor hath humility. 
The saint that wears beaven’s brightest crown, 
In lowliest adoration bends; 
The weight of glory bows him down 
The most, when most his soul ascends : 
Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility.” 


A Line from a Deceased Minis‘er’s Diary.— 
Many persons are seeking after Truth in natural 
science; but how few io spiritual things! The 
reason probably is that, when found in the former, 
it exalts the creature; but when discovered in the 
latter, it lays him low. 


Cicero and Seneca on War.—We could not 
expect the heathen to denounce a custom so em- 
phatically their own; yet we find the wisest and 
best of them reprobating it in the strongest terms. 
Cicero speaks of war, ‘‘ contention by violence as 
belonging to the brutes,’”’ and complains bitterly 
of its effects on liberal arts and peaceful pursuits. 
‘‘ All our noble studies, all our reputation at the 
bar, all our professional assiduities, are stricken 
from our hands as soon as the alarm of war is 
sounded. Wisdom itself, the mistress of affairs, 
is driven from the field. Force bears sway. The 
statesman is despised; the grim soldier alone is 
Claims are 
asserted and prosecuted, not according to law but 


It was when Job heard the voice of 


Vampires.—Vampires, so called, are t 
means peculiar to Brazil, but the veritable 
ture insinuated itself into the company of Aj 
cans which arrived in that country recently. 
writer says:—‘ A party of Americans wer 
the Amazon, and one of them was bled so > 
by a vampire as to awake, in astate of exhau 
with a face like a corpse; the foot of his. 
mock and the floor beneath it were saturated 
blood, the flow of which was staunched with 
difficulty. It is the difficulty of staunchin 
blood which makes the vampire so dreadec 
quantity which the creature requires to satisf 
appetite being comparatively trifling. Some 
sons seem to be especially liable to their att 
while others can sleep in a room infested 
them nightly with impunity. A gentleman | 
near Para, whose house stands on the bank ¢ 
igarape, tells me that his room is seldom wit 
one or more vampires in it after dark, and 
have never molested him, although they have 
an ubdlucky goat in a shed beneath his wir 
until the creature was unable to stand, and 
shot as an act of mercy. A young English 
who was visiting at this house was bitten o 
first night of her arrival, and in spite of the 
caution used, was again bitten a few days 2 
wards, bleeding from a wound on the under 
of her toe until much weakened. These ani 
only make their attacks in darkness, and a 
kept burning in the sleeping-room is an effec 
safeguard. A physician, long resident here, 
me that, although poisonous reptiles are some 
plenty in the province, the serious accidents 
this cause scarcely amount to half a dozen a 
ally in a population of 30,000.” The vampi 
a small species of bat.—Late Paper. : 


For “ The Frier 
One Session Per Day. 

[ fully concur with “A,” in the seventh n 
ber of ‘‘The Friend,” in his objections to 
one session system. Pupils in the summer, ¢ 
erally eat their breakfast about 7 o’clock. T 
are at school from 9 till 2 o’clock, and get h 
to dinner, say at half-past two, making seven 
a half hours between those meals. After dir 
they wust commence learning their lessons 
next day; namely, grammar, geography, hist 
spelling, mental arithmetic, philosophy, and c 
a week, a scripture lesson. Grammar, besides ¢ 
mitting a portion to memory, consists of pars 
which, with beginners, requires constant assista 
(to lay the foundation of the system, and exp. 
the principles,) such assistance as teachers ¢ 
are capable of giving. Lessons in geograp 
consisting of eight or ten large verses of statis 
each verse containing from thirty to fifty wo 
describing the extent of the kingdoms, the nv 
bers, and the names of the departments, | 
number of square miles, the number of inhi 
tants, the mountains, lakes, natural features, 
products of the fields, and the mines, the vari 
manufactures, the cities and towns, the kind 
government of each, and the religion, all to 
committed to memory. Then comes the his 
with half a page to be committed to memory, 
finally a spelling lesson, the most important of. 
The children come home hungry, with tk 
books, and all those lessons to learn in the afi 
noon and evening. They must be said the x 
morning at school, without missing a word, or 
pupil will not be able to keep his place in 
class. Now, whilst the parents, or some part 
the household are teaching the children, exp 
ing and hearing their lessons over and over 
where are the teachers? They are either enj 
ing themselves in the afternoon, or attendix 


other business, that may increase their in-| 
They point out to the pupils, the lessons 
$e learned at home, and their ushers in every 
‘ily must attend to them. This system is at- 
‘Hed with several evils. First, the fasting for 
in and a half hours, is injurious to the health. 
food which they consume is digested in two 
ahalf or three hours, and hunger is felt in 
}: or four and a half hours. Secondly, the 
#nts have the teaching of those long lessons 
fittend to, which ought to be done by the 
hers at school, and for which they are paid. 
dly, the children are deprived of that recrea- 
so necessary to keep up their health and 
its. They come home discouraged with the 
tness of their task, and the fear that there 
be no recreation for them, and they loathe 
sight of their books. But the remedy for 
the evils is plain and easy; namely, let there 
Wo sessions per day, the afternoon session to 
levoted to the special purpose of learning and 
iting their lessons to their teachers, who can 
2 the proper explanations and prevent erroneous 
ressions. Pupils who do not reside in the 
¥, should bring their dinners with them. Were 
| the case, those long statistical lessons in 
graphy, and those in history to be committed 
memory, would soon be dispensed with, and 
graphy be taught from maps of the largest 
le hung on the wall, a much more efficient 
thod than teaching from the small Atlasses. 
A to complete the reconstruction, give the 
thers a more adequate salary, say, fifteen hun- 
J dollars to compensate for the two sessions; 
increase the price per session at least five 
ars. Every patron would willingly pay this 
itional sum, to be released from the burden of 
thing and attending to those long lessons at 
ine, and the satisfaction for the removal of 
}evils above mentioned. With this system we 
ald behold, 
! The playful children just let loose from ees 


ee 
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Dn the Ministry.—The gospel is the power of 
A unto salvation ; it is the glad tidings of free- 
a from sin, and of the baptism of the Spirit, 
it we may serve God in holiness and righteous- 
s all the days of our life. The ministers of 
) gospel are those who in the spirit of Christ, 
he gift and inspiration thereof, preach these 
Ings to the poor and needy, to the captives, to 
se that groan under the pressure of the body 
porruption.— J. Penington. 


\necdote of a Laplander.—The following story, 
ich we find in a late paper, shows the extreme 
orance and simplicity of these poor people. 
0 English travellers were making an excursion 
ough Norwegian Lapland, accompanied by a 
pp guide; it was summer time, and the day 

extremely hot and oppressive; so, having to 
ke their way over some high mountains, they 
down on a good-sized stone to rest. The Lapp 
de stood at a respectful distance, but being in- 
sitive, as his people generally are, he kept his 
s firmly fixed on the Englishmen to observe 
at' they were doing. One of the travellers 
»pened to wear a wig, and wishing to cool his 
d he removed it, as well as his hat. On seeing 
a, to him, extraordinary proceeding, the Lapp 
od for a moment spell-bound—he had never 
m such a thing as a wig before. He then beat 
hands on his breast, gave a most unearthly 
1, and subsided into silence. He made no re- 
rk, and the travellers proceeded on their way ; 
the Lapp could not be persuaded on any ac- 
nt to go near the Englishman who wore a wig. 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 
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A great many people never think when they 


Frequent waiting in stillness on the Lord for|are reading; they just run over the words, and 
the renewal of strength, keeps the mind at home|thus go over a volume without any impression 
in its proper place and duty, and out of all|being left on the mind. Yet some of these peo- 
unprofitable association and converse, whether|ple would laugh at the man who borrowed a dic- 


amongst those of our own, or other professions. 


tionary, believing it to be a novel, and, after 


Much hurt may accrue to the religious mind, | patiently reading it, said, “this is the strangest 
by long and frequent conversation on temporal|author I ever met with; he never writes three 
matters, especially by interesting ourselves un-/lines on the same subject !’’— Late Paper. 


necessarily in them, for there is a leaven in that 
propensity, which being suffered to prevail, in- 
disposes and benumbs the soul, and prevents its 
frequent ascendings in living aspirations towards 
the Fountain of eternal life— Book of Discipline, 
1796. 


Manual Labor.—Hugh Miller, than whom 
none knew better the strength and the weakness 
belonging to the lot of labor, stated the result of 
his experience to be, that work, even the hardest, 
is full of pleasure and materials for self-improve- 
ment. He held honest labor to be the best of 
teachers, and that the school of toil is the noblest 
of schools—save only the christian one—that it is 
a school in which the ability of being useful is 
imparted, the spirit of independence learned, and 
the habit of persevering effort acquired. He was 
even of opinion that the training of the mechanic, 
by the exercise which it gives to his observant 
faculties, from his daily dealing with things, ac- 
tual and practical, and the close experience of life 
which he acquires, better fits him for picking his 
way through the journey of life, and is more favor- 
able to his growth as a man, emphatically speak- 
ing, than the training afforded by any other con- 
dition.— British Workman. 


4-bnst54 & 

Our insidious adversary will not fail to prompt 
to any exercises calculated to prevent our seeking 
after that knowledge which giveth life; and the 
more plausible the engagement of mind, the less 
we suspect that a snare lies beneath. It is no 
matter to him, how near the christians’ path we 
may tread, if not in it ;—we are more lulled into 
mistaken security: even under the semblance of 
promoting the cause of religion, our attention 
may be so unsuspectingly but completely en- 
grossed, that the great work of laboring in our 
own vineyards, of seeking salvation in our own 
hearts, may be overlooked and neglected. It is 
of little consequence by what bait the grand ‘ad- 
versary succeeds; his purpose is fully accom- 
plished, if we are but kept destitute of that 
knowledge which is life eternal—__ Daniel Wheeler. 


Progress of Australia.—In 1865 the imports 
into the Australian colonies reached £35,000,000, 
and the exports £30,000,000. Within the last 
sixteen years New South Wales and Victoria have 
yielded £150,000,000 worth of gold, and New 
South Wales has produced 5,000,000 tons of coal. 
South Australia has also, within the last ten 
years, exported £5,000,000 worth of copper. The 
tonnage of vessels which arrived at Australian 
ports in 1865 was 2,000,000, and a similar amount 
of tonnage left those ports during the same period. 
Forty years ago the number of horses, cattle and 
sheep in Australia, was under 400,000; the num- 
ber is now nearly 35,000,000.—Late Paper. 

The Secret.—I am prostrate, but reconciled and 
happy. I have found in Christ a happiness I did 
not think existed on this side the grave. I have 
been seeking religion for years by reason, but I 
could not get it; and I have found it by becoming 
a little child. That is the secret. Let me advise 
every man to get it in that way, then he will see 
all its beauties. Reason is nothing —Dr. Gordon. 
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ELEVENTH MONTH 2, 1867. 


[ We have received a copy of the printed Minutes 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting, from which we make 
the following condensed extracts :] 


At Ohio Yearly Meeting held at Mount Pleasant, 
by adjournments from the 30th of the 9th mo. 
to 3rd of the 10th inclusive, 1867. 


Reports were received from all the Quarterly 
Meetings. The representatives are from: 


* * * * * * 


Who were all present except two for whose ab- 
sence satisfactory reasons were given. 

The Clerk of the Yearly Meeting for Ministers 
and Elders produced a minute of unity and con- 
currence for Samuel Cope, a Minister from Brad- 
ford Monthly Meeting, Pa., dated the 7th of 8th 
mo., 1867, endorsed by Caln Quarter, held the 
16th of the 8th mo., 1867, setting him at liberty 
to attend this meeting, and for religious services 
within its limits. Also one for Ebenezer Worth, 
an elder, companion for our friend Samuel Cope, 
from same Monthly Meeting, dated 9th mo. 4th, 
1867. They are acceptably in attendance. 

The following Friends are appointed to examine 
the Treasurer’s account, report the state thereof 
to a future sitting, what sum, if any, be raised 
the ensuing year; also the name of a Friend for 
Treasurer, Viz. * * * * 

The proposition of Stillwater and Pennsville 
Quarterly Meetings on the request of Hickory 
Grove, Coal Creek and Springville Monthly Meet- 
ing for the establishment of a Quarterly Meeting, 
being read and considered, was united with :— 
The Meeting to be called Hickory Grove Quar- 
terly Meeting, and to be opened on the 4th Seventh 
day in the 5th mo. next, at 11 o’clock, at Hickory 
Grove; the meeting of Ministers and Elders the 
day preceding at the same hour, and thereafter 
on the 4th Seventh-day in the 2nd, Sth, 8th and 
11th mos.: at Hickory Grove in 2nd and 11th 
mos., at Coal Creek in the 5th mo., and Spring- 
ville in the 8th mo., and they are directed to 
forward their reports to this meeting next year: 
and * * * are appointed in conjunction with 
a like committee of women Friends to attend the 
opening thereof and report of their care therein 
next year. 

Salem Quarterly Meeting informs that Salem 
Monthly Meeting is without a correspondent (by 
the death of Jehu Fawcett) the representatives 
from that Quarter are desired to confer together 
and propose to a future sitting a Friend to fill the 
vacancy. 

Springfield Quarterly Meeting informs that 
Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting is without a 
correspondent (in consequence of the removal of 
Robert Ellyson without its limits) the representa- 
tives from that Quarter are desired to confer to- 
gether and propose to a future sitting a Friend to 
fill the vacancy. * ” * 

The representatives are desired to confer to- 
gether and propose to the next sitting the name 


* 
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of a Friend for Clerk the present year, and one 
for assistant ; also the names of two Friends for|ing attended by so large a portion of our younger 


messengers to the Women’s Meeting. 
Then adjourned to 11 o’clock to-morrow. 


the Meeting gathered near the time to which it|hope that the preparing hand of the Lord has 
was adjourned.—Nathan Hall, in behalf of the|been laid upon them for his services. 
representatives reported that they had conferred|abide and endure, we entreat you in the love of 
together and were united in offering the name of|Christ, all the further turnings and overturnings 
of his hand upon you, for as you keep under it, 
you may rest assured His promise will be fulfilled 


Asa Branson for Clerk and Edward Stratton for 
assistant, which being united with by the meet- 
ing, they were appointed to the service. He also 
reported that they were united in offering the 
names of Joseph Wilson and Jacob Branson for 
Messengers to the Women’s Meeting, which was 
also united with and they appointed to the ser 
vice. 

The queries were all read and answers thereto 
from the Quarterly Meetings. The following is 


a summary thereof. 
* * * 


* * * 


SUMMARY OF THE ANNUAL QUERIES. 

First.—A preparative Meeting established at 
Hopewell in Linn county, Iowa, a branch of the 
Springville Monthly Meeting. 

Second.—A good degree of encouragement has 
been given to schools for the education of our 
youth under the tuition of teachers in member- 
ship with us. 

Third.—Endeavors are used to read and answer 
the queries as directed. 

* * * are appointed to assist the Clerk 
in preparing a suitable minute embracing the ex- 
ercises of the meeting and produce it to a future 
sitting. 

Then adjourned to 3 o’clock to-morrow after- 
noon. 

Fourth-day afternoon and 2nd of 10th month, 
the meeting gathered pursuant to adjournment.— 
The committee for the purpose produced the fol- 
lowing which was satisfactory to the meeting. 

On entering into the consideration of the state 
of our religious Society, within our limits, we 
have, with feelings of gratitude, to acknowledge 
that the blessed Head of the Church has spread 
over us the canopy of his love, under which the 
meeting was brought into exercise for the best 
welfare of our members, both those that are pre- 
sent on this interesting occasion, and those who 
have not been in attendance of this meeting ; and 
we salute you in the language of the apostle, 
“Grace, mercy and peace be multiplied among 
you through the knowledge of God, and of our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ.” It has been a subject of 
deep concern on being informed by the answers 
to the Queries of deficiencies in the faithful 
support of some of the precious testimony, all of 
which we continue to believe have been laid upon 
us by Him who first loved us and called us by 
his grace to be a peculiar people to himself. 

We regard neglecting the regular attendance 
of our religious meetings on worldly considera- 
tions, as a great inlet to weakness to such, and 
retards their growth inthe Truth. We therefore 
beseech you, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye present your bodies on these occasions, a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which 
is your reasonable service; and be not conformed 
to this world, but suffer the transforming power 
of Truth so to operate on your minds as to enable 
you to prove what is that good and acceptable and 
perfect will of God. Thus would our love to 
Him, and one unto another, increase and abound, 
and we should be enabled to fulfil the injunctions 
of our Holy Head and High Priest: “ Let your 
lights so shine before men, that others seeing 
your good works, may glorify your Father who is 
in Heaven.” 


It has been a comfort to us to see this meet- 


There has been an additional sum of $177.1 
subscribed, seventy-five of which was a donati 


members, who, by their orderly demeanor and|from Womens’ Yearly Meeting, all of which h 
solid deportment, have cheered the spirits of|been expended for bedding. Also a private dox 
Third-day of the week and 1st of 10th mo.|their elder brethren, and afresh given rise to the|tion of considerable amount of carpeting, be 


to you, ‘I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” 


Avoid, we beseech you, substituting any work of 
your own planning or devising; remember for 
your admonition the complaint made against an- 
cient Israel, My people have forsaken me, the 
Fountain of living waters, and have hewn out 
unto themselves cisterns, broken cisterns that can 


hold no water. 


In adverting to this subject we have particu- 
larly had before us, on this occasion, the joining 
in associations such as ‘‘ Free Masons,” ‘“ Odd 
Fellows,’”’ “Good Templars,” and those of kin- 


dred character as being calculated to lead away 


from the straight and narrow way which leads to 


life eternal, to gain which is more important than 
any earthly consideration, as we may learn from 
the question of our Saviour: ‘‘ What will it profit 
a man if he should gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul, or what would a man give in ex- 
change for his soul ?”’ 

The committee having charge of the Boarding 
School made the following report, which was sat- 
isfactory to the meeting; they also produced a 
revised circular, which was united with and 
directed to be printed : 

Amount charged for board and tuition for ses- 
sion ending Third month 21st, 1867, for an 


average of about 484 pupils, $2913 71 
From other sources, : 1717 25 

Making, . $4630 96 
Expenditures, 4535 22 


—_——__ 


Balance in favor of the school of $95 74 

Amount charged for board and tuition 
for session ending Niuth month 12th, 
1867, for an average of about thirty 
pupils, : 2 : 

From other sources, 


1509 94 
1483 92 


- $2993 86 


Making, 
Expenditures, 2753 56 
Balance in favor of school for session, 240 30 
And a balance for the year of 3836 04 


From a settlement with the Treasurer, it ap- 
pears there is interest on the Benevolent Fund 


due to 
Redstone Quarter, $16 57 
Short Creek, 24 90 
Salem, 24 30 
Stillwater, 42 62 
Springfield, 18 97 
Pennsville, 34 86 


The financial condition of the school at the 
close of last session, as reported by the committee, 
is as follows, viz: 


Assets, : : ; ; . $2033 32 

Deduct debts owing by the Institution, 1020 70 
Balance, : . $1012 62 
* * * * * * 


In accordance with the recommendation of the 
Yearly Meeting, voluntary contributions from our 


Patiently 


ding, &c. 

Meetings for worship have been regularly he 
twice in the week, in which many of the schola 
have evinced a thoughtfulness and orderly depo 
ment becoming the occasion, and we have reas 
to believe that the original design in the establis 
ment of the Institution has been in a good degr 
carried out. 

The acting committee having prepared a revist 
circular with a view to its circulation among o 
members, which, being read and approved, w 
directed to be forwarded to the Yearly Meeting 
ASA GARRETSON, 

Clerk for the day. 


The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings sin: 
last year were read and its proceedings approve 

The representatives from Springfield Quarte 
reported that they were united in offering tl 
name of Lindsey Cobbs, for Correspondent f 
Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, which w 
satisfactory and he appointed to the service—a 
dress Damascoville, Mahoning Co., Ohio. 

The representatives from Salem Quarter coi 
ferred together and were united in offering tk 
name of Samuel Street, for Correspondent f 
Salem Monthly Meeting, which was also satisfa 
tory and he appointed to the service—addre 
Salem, Columbiana county, Ohio. 

From the Reports of the Quarters on Primar 
Schools there are 917 children within our limi 
of a suitable age to go to school; 326 have a 
tended Friends’ Schools exclusively; 368 hay 
attended District Schools exclusively ; 148 hay 
attended Friends’ District and Subseriptio 
Schools; 75 have not been going to school th 
past year, most of whom have been receiving it 
struction at home. Twenty schools have bee 
taught under the care of Monthly Meetings, two fc 
two months, twelve for three months, one for fir 
months, and five for six months, and two famil 
schools for three months each, and one for si 
weeks. The subject is again recommended to th 
particular care of subordinate Meetings, and Qua 
terly Meetings to send up accounts as heretofor 

The Committee to settle with the Treasurer, &e 
made the following report, which was satisfactor 
to the meeting, and the Friend therein name 
continued Treasurer, and the Quarters are directe 
to raise their proportions of the sum named an 
forward to the Treasurer in the 5th month next 


* * * * * * 


Martha Holloway, an elder and member ¢ 
Flushing Monthly and Particular Meeting, de 
parted this life the 4th of 12th month, 1866, i 
the 79th year of her age. 

William Heald, an elder and member of Mic 
dleton Monthly and Particular Meeting, departe 
this life the 6th of the 4th month, 1867, in th 
102d year of his age. 

Martha Ashton, an elder and member of Mic 
dleton Monthly and Carmel Particular Meetin 
departed this life the 13th of Ist month, 1867, i 
the 84th year of herage. ~* 

Nathan P. Hall, an elder and member of Mic 
dleton Monthly and Carmel Particular Meeting 
departed this life the 19th of 5th mo., 1867, i 
the 65th year of his age. 

Then adjourned to 9 o’clock to-morrow. 

Fifth-day morning and 3d of 10th month, th 
meeting again assembled.—Two memorials wer 


Tenth month 2d, 1867. 


members have been received amounting to $255, |forwarded by the Meeting for Sufferings, one cor 


which has been expended ia repairs. 


cerning Hannah Dixon, of Coal Oreek M 
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eting of Friends, and the other concerning|they did not claim as immediate relief, could not|lished, we have been surprised and gratified by 
borah Branson, daughter of Jacob and Rebecca] be long neglected, and Friends stand acquitted of | finding so much new and interesting matter, illus- 


anson, and who departed this life on the 25th 
8th mo., 1822, in the 17th year of her age, 
‘e read to our comfort and edification, and 
ected to the Meeting for Sufferings for further 
e therein. 
* * * * 
The meeting having brought its business to a 
se, with a little increase of faith that we are 
l regarded by Him who careth for the sparrows ; 
cludes to meet again at the same time and 
ce next year if permitted. 

AsA Branson, Clerk. 


* * 


Jur readers may recollect that a special meet- 
-of ‘‘The Association of Friends of Philadel- 
a and its vicinity for the relief of colored 
edmen,’’ was held in this city on the 10th 
imo, the minutes of which were published in 
eighth number. That meeting was adjourned 
the evening of the 5th inst., at 74 o’clock, to 
held in the meeting-house at the corner of 
sh and Fourth streets. We hope that every 
end who can, without great inconvenience, 
| be present at this meeting. 
fhe progress made in the highly important 
k of school education, the evidence afforded 
the good already resulting from the tuition 
en, and the critical position in which the in- 
sts of the colored population are now placed, 
she this benevolent work with renewed com- 
ndation, and add other strong claims to those 
etofore urged for continued and liberal assis- 
ce. 
Jnder a feeling that the whole duty resting on 
ends towards the freedmen has not yet been 
sharged, and for the purpose of inducing them 
xercise their accustomed liberality, and supply 
funds needed to meet the expenses of the 
ools now, or soon to be in operation, a com- 
tee was appointed at the meeting in the 10th 
ath, to act in conjunction with the Executive 
ard, in taking such measures as will recall this 
ject to Friends’ consideration, and be likely 
secure the money required. 
When our Association began its labors, it was 
answer to the wail of suffering and woe, that 
se from the crowds of helpless men, women 
| children who had escaped or been driven 
m their former homes, and willingly braved 
ager and nakedness in order to feel that they 
re free. Their cry of distress rang across the 
tinent, stirred the hearts and awakened the 
apathy of the whole loyal population, which, 
lost as with the heart of one man, responded 
mptly and generously by supplying the means 
relieve their pressing needs. The Government, 
tious to weaken the rebel slaveholders, and to 
il itself of the physical aid of the emancipated 
ves, as also influenced by christian charity, ex- 
ded its powerful hand to help them, and 
edily created the necessary organization to in- 
et their condition, and supply food to keep 
m from perishing. 
Friends participated largely in the feeling thus 
ally excited, and felt there was also a peculiar 
igation resting on them, as the long acknowl- 
d friends of the negro and advocates of his 
ts, to take immediate steps for dispensing, so 
as they were able, relief to their pbysical 
nts, and for affording them such other assistance 
he exigency demanded. To do this judiciously 
effectively, the Association was projected 
quickly organized. 
is well known, it was soon found, that 


the responsibility pressing on them. It was clearly 
seen, that to enable the freedmen to escape future 
oppression, in a community grown reckless of 
trampling on their rights, and to enjoy the stand- 
ing of freemen, they must acquire at least, the 
rudiments of an English education. Hence arose 
the educational system, and the happy results 
speedily obtained by it, drew from Friends, where 
it was known, approbation and encouragement. 
It has thus been kept up and extended, until now 
there are forty schools under the care of the 
Executive Board and the patronage of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The good these schools are conferring on the 
colored population of the South, and on our whole 
country, it is not easy to estimate. Congress has 
conferred the same civil rights on that population 
in the Southern States, as have heretofore been 
possessed by the whites exclusively, and the black 
man has shown that he is not unworthy of the 
gift, and that if the ordinary means of education 
are placed within his reach, he will soon qualify 
himself to perform with credit, the duties con- 
nected with his new position. 

But it is apparent that a re-action is taking 
place in the feelings of a large portion of the 
people, from that interest in the welfare of the 
blacks, which was so strongly called forth by the 
events of the war; and already there are unmistak- 
able indications, that this long-oppressed people will 
require the continued support of their true friends, 
to enable them to maintain the standing to which, 
under the remarkable providences of the last six 
years, they have attained. 

In no other way can we so effectually render 
them that support, as by imparting to them literary 
and religious instruction. They attach a high 
value to both; eagerly resort to our schools, and 
thankfully receive the Holy Scriptures and tracts 
distributed among them. Our schools are in suc- 
cessful operation and our teachers engaged for 
the next session. But the treasury of the Asso- 
ciation is exhausted, and no little money will be 
required to meet the expenses. The want is 
pressing at the present moment. 

The question is then brought home to every 
Friend, to whom a knowledge of this may come, 
shall I withdraw my aid from such an unexcep- 
tionable work of christian benevolence, and thus 
contribute to break down a well-working system, 
that is conferring so much good on my poor, 
ignorant, struggling fellow creatures, who have 
heretofore known little in life but unrequited toil 
and unpitied suffering? We venture to believe 
that the answer will be in the negative, and that 
as heretofore, so now, the appeal for funds will 
not be in vain. 


The Penns and Peningtons of the Seventeenth 
Century, in their Domestic and Religious Life : 
illustrated by Original Family Letters ; also inci- 
dental Notices of their friend Thomas Ellwood, 
with some of his unpublished Verses. By Maria 
Webb, author of ‘The Fells of Swathmore Hall 
and their Friends.’ 

We have received a copy of a work of four hun- 
dred and thirty pages with the above title, from 
our friend Edward Penington, Jr. (who is a lineal 
descendant from I. Penington) Bookseller and 
Importer, No. 127 South Seventh street, Phila- 
delphia, who, we understand has received from 
London a sufficient number of copies to supply the 
demand in this country. - 

Having been long somewhat familiar with the 


attention, yet there were others, which, if|picted in works respecting them, previously pub- 


at the relief of physical wants required the|lives of I. Penington and William Penn, as de- 


. 


trative of the characters and domestic life of those 
distinguished individuals, as is laid before the 
reader in this work. The account of the early 
life of Mary Proude, afterwards Mary Sprignett, 
and ultimately Mary Penington, is interesting and 
instructive. The information gleaned respecting 
her daughter Guli, who was William Penn’s first 
wife, is also calculated to heighten the impression 
of her lovely character, produced by T. Ellwood’s 
graphic notices of her. We believe there is noth- 
ing new respecting T. Ellwood, excepting several 
of his poetical productions, never before published. 
Some of these evince feeling deep and pure, and 
a knowledge of the poet’s art, though not always 
to be commended for their rhythm and easy 
flow. 

Our early Friends were indeed a peculiar peo- 
ple. The spirit of their religion pervaded their 
whole life, manifesting itself in their language, 
their manners, their domestic arrangements, their 
social habits and their daily intercourse with the 
world. We would rejoice if this work, which 
gives such interesting insight of the families at 
Chalfont and Rickmanhurst, would stimulate the 
disposition among Friends of the present day to 
make themselves more familiar with the biogra- 
phies and journals of those eminent men and 
women who were the instruments in gathering the 
Society, and more especially were they induced 
thereby to live up to the religious profession they 
make, as consistently as did those noble minded 
but persecuted and suffering christians. 

We commend the work to the notice of our 
readers. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forwien.—Italy continues excited in relation to the 
possession of Rome and political matters generally. A 
Florence dispatch says, that the popular agitation is 
very great, and an extremely bitter feeling is shown 
against France, while the government of the king is 
loaded with reproaches for yielding to the dictation of 
Napoleon. The king had made an attempt to form a 
new ministry with Cialdini at its head, but his efforts 
proved unsuccessful, and Cialdini failing to find proper 
colleagues has declined, and advises the retention of 
Ratazzi. Garibaldi has eluded the vigilance of the 
government in making his escape from Caprera. Soon 
after reaching the main Jand be joined his son Menotti, 
and placed himself at the head of the revolutionary 
forces. A dispatch of the 26th says: ‘Garibaldi is 
marching on Rome in two columns, and is now at Monte 
Retondi, in sight of the city. The Papal troops have 
retired fighting desperately. The city of Rome is ina 
state of siege. The Garibaldians have retaken Bagnarea. 
The Paris Moniteur says the Toulon fleet is ordered to 
sail for the coast of Italy immediately. 

Dispatches from Constantinople state that Omar Pasha 
has been relieved of the command of the troops in Can- 
dia and ordered to the Danube, and that Hussein Pasha 
has been commissioned to succeed him. 

The Diet of Baden has sanctioned the North Zollverein 
and Prussian alliance, and it is expected the Grand 
Duchy of Baden will soon join the North German Con- 
federation. 

The Bank of Amsterdam has advanced its rate of dis- 
count to 3 per cent. 

Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, arrived in Paris 
on the 23d, and was received at the railway station by 
the Emperor Napoleon. The JMoniteur says the visit of 
the Austrian Emperor adds a new pledge of amity to the 
cordial relations established between France and Aus- 
tria. The bullion in the Bank of France had increased 
4,000,000 francs during the previous week. It is re- 
ported that Napoleon bas requested the European Powers 
to unite with France in a general conference for the set- 
tlement of the Roman question and the pacification of 
Italy. 

All the German States which are not members of the 
confederation, will sign the new postal treaty concluded 
between the confederation of the north and the United 
States. The Austrian Reichstrath has passed a bill 
which legalizes all civil marriages. 

The laboring population of Brittany is suffering from 
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want of employment and scarcity of food. Crowds have 
gathered in the towns clamoring for bread, and in some 
places attempts were made to pillage the bakeries. 

It is said that the Royal Bank of Liverpool, which 
suspended recently, cannot resume business, and that its 
affairs are in a hopeless condition. It is reported that a 
Fenian cruiser bas been captured by a British gun-boat 
off the northern coast of Ireland. 

Intelligence has been received from China that a great 
battle has been fought between the rebel army and the 
Tartar force of the Euperor. The Chinese Imperialists 
were defeated. The battle took place thirty miles from 
Pekin, which was in great danger. 

The election returns from a large part of Mexico, leave 
but little doubt that Juarez has been re-elected Presi- 
dent of the Republic. The Austrian Admiral Tegethoff, 
had been unsuccessful in his endeavour to obtain the 
remains of Maximilian, and was about to leave Mexico 
without them. 

Advices from Balize, Honduras, to the 20th inst., state 
that Governor Austin has been removed on account of 
illegal partiality he had shown to the insurgents from 
the Southern States, in giving them certain lands. All 
the grants made by him have been annulled by the 
British government, and James Landon has been ap- 
pointed his successor as Governor of Honduras. 

An arrival from the Island of Hayti brings the intelli- 
gence that the rebellion against the authority of Salnave 
has ended. 

Later dispatches state that the French expedition of 
iron steamers and transperts with troops, had sailed 
from Toulon direct to Civita Vecchia. A Florence 
dispatch says, the soldiers of King Victor Emmanuel 
have refused to fight against the Garibaldians ; and that 
the expectation was general that a thoroughly radical 
ministry would now be formed, whose policy will be 
devoted to making Rome the capital of Italy. 

Gonsols 94 7-16. U.S. 5-20’s 693. Middling uplands 
cotton, 8Zd.; Orleans, 9$d. California wheat, 16s, 3d. 
per 100 lbs. Red wheat, 14s. 3d. 

Unirep States.—lndian Affairs.—Goy. Crawford and 
Senator Ross, of Kansas, arrived at Topeka on the 25th, 
having left the Indiau Commissioners at Medicine Lodge 
Creek on the 22d. They express the opinion that a 
satisfactory treaty will be made with the Indians. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 264, including 27 
deaths of cholera among the seamen at the Navy Yard. 

Virginia.—The official returns of the late election in 
Virginia, indicate the election of thirty conservatives 
and sixty radicals. Eighteen of the Jatter are colored 
men. Sixty-five counties give 70,777 votes for, and 
44,925 against a convention. A number of counties 
were yet to be heard from. 

Alabama.—General Pope has directed the Alabama 
Convention to assemble at Montgomery on the 5th of 
the Eleventh month. Fourteen of the delegates are 
colored men. 

New Orleans.—The yellow fever has greatly abated. 
On the 26th there were only 12 deaths from that disease. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 364. 

Jefferson Davis.—Chief Justice Chase has written a 
letter to Judge Underwood, saying that he will be pre- 
sent in Richmond at the opening of the United States 
Court, early in this month, and will be ready to proceed 
with the trial as soon as the court opens, if the counsel 
of Jefferson Davis desire it. The bond given by the 
accused does not require his attendance before the fourth 
Second-day in the Eleventh month. The Chief Justice 
will not remain in Richmond after the meeting of the 
United States Supreme Court in the Twelfth month. 

Tennessee.—The Legislature has enacted a law making 
it punishable for common carriers to make any discrimi- 
nation on account of color. This places colored per- 
sons on an equality with whites on the railroads and 
other conveyances in the State. 

North Carolina.—Very few colored delegates to the 
convention have been elected in this State, the whites 
having a majority of about 25,000, and the conserva- 
tives will doubtless control that body. 

Miscellaneous.—The Postmaster-General bas, in ac- 
cordance with the new postal convention between the 
United States and Greut Britain, called for proposals for 
carrying the United States mails thither after the first 
of the year 1868. 

Vicksburg is getting seriously alarmed lest the canal 
dug during the war, which was so much derided at the 
time, should really become the channel of the Missis- 
sippi, thus making Vicksburg an inland city. 

The United States government, in its first expedition 
to Alaska, sent a steam fire engine and an assortment of 
domestic animals and poultry. Sitka is to_be settled 
according to American ideas, and as no town can get 
along without fire companies, Sitka is to have one in 
full operation. 
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The towns of Brazos, Santiago and Brownsville, 
Texas, Matamoras and Bagdad, in Mexico, were exten- 
sively damaged by the storm which recently devasted 
Galveston. 

Nova Scotia gold in ingots, to the value of $32,000, 
was recently sent from Halifax to Boston. 

The Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, advocates the 
making of a ship canal through the Florida peninsula. 
Such a canal would be less than a hundred miles long, 
and would shorten the voyage from New Orleans to New 
York several days, and be the means of avoiding the 
dangers of the Florida coast. 


The committee of the San Frincisco Chamber of Com- 
merce on the practicability of the navigation of the 
Colorado river, has made a favorable report. 

A treaty recently made with the Kiowa and Camanche 
Indians gives them 3,500,000 aeres of land, embraced 
between the north fork of the Red river and the Red 
river, being the southwest corner of the present Indian 
territory with a portion of Texas. There will not be 
less than 800 acres to each man, woman and child. 
Each Indian is to have a suit of clothes annually, and 
$25,000 will be expended yearly for such articles as the 
Indians most need. The Indians agree to let all the 
railroads be built, and especially the Smoky Hill and 
Platte roads, and agree to keep a lasting peace, to cap- 
ture no women or children, and to attack no more 
trains. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 28th ult. Mew York.— American gold 142}. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 112}; ditto, 5-20, new, 1074; ditto. 
10-40, 5 per cents, 1003. Superfine State flour, $8.50 
a $9.50. Shipping Ohio, $10.10 a $11.20. St. Louis 
extra, $12.75 a $16.10. No.1 Chicago spring wheat, 
$2.33, a $2.38 ; amber State, $2.75 ; white Gennessee, $3 
a $3.10. Oats, 81 a 82 cts. Western rye, $1.68. Yel- 
low corn, $1.45 ; southern white, $1.62. Middling up- 
lands cotton, 20; Orleans, 21 cts. Cuba sugar, 12 cts. 
a 12 cts.; refined, 16$ cts. Philadelphia.—Flour at all 
rates from $8.50 to $14 per bbl. Red wheat, $2.50 a 
$2.65. Rye, $1.70 a $1.75. Yellow corn, $1.43. Oats, 
70 a 78 cts. Clover-seed, $8.25 a $8.50. Timothy, 
$2.25 a $2.60. Flaxseed, $2.50. About 2400 head of 
cattle sold at the Avenue Drove-yard; extra at 8} a 9 
cts. gross, fair to good, 7 a 8 cts., and inferior 4 to 6 cts. 
per lb, Sheep were dull and lower, about 6,000 sold at 
4 a 5 cts. per lb. gross. Hogs sold at $9.50 a $10 per 
100 lbs. net. Baltimore.—Choice red wheat, $2.80 a 
$2.86. White and yellow corn, $1.35 a $1.40. Rye, 
$1.55 a $1.65. Oats, 70 a 75 cts. Chicago.—No. 1 
spring wheat, $1.88; No. 2 $1.82. Corn, $1.05 a $1.07. 
Oats, 55 cts. St. Louis—Red wheat, prime, $2.50 a 
$2.56; choice, $2.75; spring wheat, $1.85 a $2. Yel- 
low coru, $1.09 a $1.10. Cineinnati.i—No. 1 spring 
wheat, $2.15; red winter, $2.60. No.1 corn, $1.03. 
Oats, 67 a 68 cts. Milwaukie.—No. 1 wheat, $1.93; No. 
2, $1.83. No. 2 oats, 59 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from C. Walton, Philada., $2, vol. 39, and 
for W. S. Kirk, Pa., $2, vol. 41; from Susanna S. 
Thomas, Pa., $2, to No. 31, vol. 42; from A. Cowgill, 
Agt., Io., for A. Roberts and M. King, $4 each, vol. 40 
and 41, for Sarah Sharpless, $5, to No. 52, vol. 40, and 
for K. Michener, $2, vol. 41; from W. R. Smith, O., $3, 
to No. 52, vol. 41; from T. D. Yocum, O., per EH. Hol- 
lingsworth, Agt., $2, to No. 19, vol. 42; from U. Price, 
Pa., $1.56, to No. 52, vol. 41; from W. Moore, Pa., $2, 
vol. 41, and for W. Wickersham, $2, vol. 41; from Sarah 
Winner, Pa., $6, vols. 39, 40, and 41; from KE. Stratton, 
Agt. O., for Mary S. Barber, $2.88, to No. 52, vol. 41, 
for W. Hall and B. Harrison, $2 each, vol. 41, and for N. 
H. Armstrong, $4, vols. 40 and 41; from J. P. Judkins, 
O., for Sarah Packer, $2, vol. 41, and for S. Russell, $2, 
to No. 35, vol. 41; from Mary A. Baldwin, Pa., $2, vol. 
41; from J. R. Tatum, Del., $2, to No. 21, vol. 42 ; from 
T. Cooper, Pa., $2, vol. 41; from W. Bishops, N. J., $2, 
vol. 41, and for W. R. Bishops, $2, to No. 7, vol. 42; 
from J. S. Kirk, Pa., $3, to No. 52, vol. 41; from M. M. 
Morlan, Agt., O., for Rebecca Shaw, $1, to No. 33, vol. 
41, Matilda J. Watson and L. Cobb, $4 each, vols. 40 
and 41, S. Street, $2, vol. 41, H. Lupton, $2, vol. 40, 
and J. M. Stratton, $2.76, to No. 52, vol. 41; from KH. 
Nichols, N. Y., per T. Twining, $2, vol. 41; from W. 
Tatnall, Del., $4, vols. 40 and 41; from J. D. Harrison, 
Pa., $1, to No. 52, vol. 41; from J. Brown, Wis., per R 
Taber, $2, vol. 41; from Joel Bailey, O., $4.35, to No. 
52, vol. 41; from J. T, Scholfield, O., $6, vols. 39, 40, 
and 41; from A. Garretson, Agt., O., for HE. Doudna, J. 
Bundy, and Sarah Bundy, $2 each, vol. 41, and for D. 
Bundy and J. Crew, $1.27 each, to No. 52, vol. 41; from 
D. Comfort, N. J., per C. Lippincott, $4, vols, 40 and 41. 
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A young woman Friend, qualified to teach the En; 
lish branches, wishes a situation in a family school. 
Apply at the Office of ‘ The Friend.” 


NOTICE. 

A Stated Meeting of the “ Female Society of Phil. 
delphia for the Relief and Employment of the Poor,” wi 
be held at the House of Industry, No. 112 N. Sevent 
St., on Seventh-day, 11th mo. 2d, at 34 o’clock. 

Jutianna Ranpoupu, Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION 


An adjourned meeting of this Association will be hel 
at Arch street meeting-house, on Third-day evenin; 
11th mo. 5th, at 74 o’clock. a 

A general attendance of Friends interested in th 
cause of the freedmen is particularly desired. 

Joun B. Garret, 
Secretary. 


Philada., 10th mo. 1867. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of the School will commenc 
on Second-day the 4th of Eleventh month. 


Pupils who have been regularly entered and who g 
by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets at th 
depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroac 
corner of Thirty-first and Market streets, by giving thei 
names to the Ticket-agent there, who is furnished wit 
a list of the pupils for that purpose. In such case th 
passage, including the stage fare from the Railroa 
Station, will be charged at the School, to be paid fo 
with the other incidental charges at the close of th 
term. Conveyances will be at the Srreer Roap Sratio 
on Second and Third-days, the 4th and 5th of Elevent 
month, to meet the trains that leave Philadelphia at 7.4 
and 11 a. M., and 2.30 p. M. 

p@y- Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first an 
Market streets or at Highteenth and Market. If left « 
the latter place, it must be put under the care of Hibber 
Alexander, who will convey it thence to Thirty-first an 
Market at a charge of 10 cents per trunk, to be paid t 
him. Those who prefer can have their baggage ser 
for to any place in the built-up part of the City, by sen¢ 
ing word on the day previous (through the post-offic 
or otherwise) to H. Alexander, No, 5 North Highteent 
St. His charge in such case for taking baggage t 
Thirty-first and Market streets, will be 25 cents pe 
trunk. For the same charge he will also collect bag 
gage from the other railroad depots, if the checks at 
left at his office No. 5 North Eighteenth street. Bag 
gage put under his care, if properly marked, will n« 
require any attention from the owners, either at th 
West Philadelphia depot, or at the Street Road Statio1 
but will be forwarded direct to the School. It may ni 
always go on the same train as the owner, but it will g 
on the same day, provided the notice to H. Alexande 
reaches him in time. 


Durina THE Session, passengers for the School will t 
met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival of tk 
first train from the City, every day except First-day; 
and small packages for the pupils, if left at Friends’ Boo 
Store, No. 304 Arch street, will be forwarded ever 
Sixth-day at 12 o’clock, except on the last two Sixth-day 
in the Twelfth month, and the expense charged in the 
bills. 

Tenth month 22d, 1867. 


NOTICE. 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to supe 
intend and’manage the farm and family under the cai 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and In 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Catte 
raugus Co., New York, Friends who may feel the’ 
minds drawn to the service, will please apply to 

Joseph Elkinton, No. 783 So. Second St., Phila, 
John M, Kaighn, Camden, N. J. 

Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 

Richard B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co , Pa. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THEINSANE., ~ 

NWAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA 
Physician andSuperintendent,--Josuua H.Worruine 
ton, M. D. 
Application for the Admission of Patients may | 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Cle 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phil, 
delphia, or to any other Member ofthe Board. 


"WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No, 422 Walnut street. 


